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IN A GOWT. 


Looks ominous, don’t it, to see nearly every gate- 
post and dyke-bridge made of old ships’ timber? 
Easy enough to tell that, from its bend, and the 
tree-nail holes. Ours is a bad coast, you see ; not 
rocky, but with long sloping sands ; and when the 
sea’s high, and there’s a gale on shore, a vessel 
strikes, and there she lies, with the waves lifting 
her bodily, and then letting her fall again upon the 
sands, shaking her all to pieces: first the masts go, 
then a seam opens somewhere in her sides, and as 
every wave lifts her and lets her down, she shivers 
and loosens, till she as good as falls all to pieces, 
and the shore gets strewn with old wreck. 

Good wrecks used to be little fortunes to the folk 
along shore, but that’s all altered now; the coast- 
guard look out too sharp. Things are wonderfully 
changed to what they were when I was a boy. 
Fine bit of smuggling going on in those days; 
hardly a farmer along the coast but had a finger 
in it, and ran cargoes right up to the little towns 
inland. The coast was not so well watched, and 
people were bribed easier, I suppose ; but, at all 
events, that sort of thing has almost died out now. 

Never had a brush with the coast-guard or the 
cutter in my time, for we were all on the cut-and- 
run system; but I had a narrow escape for my 
life once, when a boat’s crew came down upon us, 
and I’1l tell you how it was. 

We were a strong party of us down on the shore 
off our point here at Merthorpe, busy as could be ; 
night calm, and still, and dark, and one of those 

¥ fast-sailing French boats—chasse-marées, they call 
them—landing a cargo. Carts, and pack-horses, and 
boats were all at it; and the kegs of brandy, and 
barrels of tobacco, and parcels of lace were coming 
ashore in fine style; I and another in a little 
boat kept making trips backwards and forwards 
between the shore and the chasse-marée, landing 
brandy-tubs—nice little brandy-kegs, you know, 
with a V.C.—Vieux Cognac—branded on each. 

I don’t know how many journeys I had made, 
when all at once there was an alarm given, and as 
it were right out of the darkness, I could see a 


man-of-war’s boat coming right down upon us, 
while, before I quite got over the first fright, there 
was another in sight. 

Such a scrimmage—such a scamper ; boats scat- 
tering in all directions; the French boat getting up 
a sail or two, and all confusion ; whips cracking, 
wheels ploughing through the soft sand, and horses 
galloping off to get to the other side of the sand-bank. 
We were close aside the long, low chasse-marée, in 
our bit of a skiff thing, when the alarm was given, 
and pushed off hard for the shore, which was about 
two hundred yards distant, while on all sides there 
were other boats setting us the example, or follow- 
ing in our wake ; in front of us there was a heavy 
cart backed as far out into the sea as she would 
stand, with the horses turned restive and jibbing, for 
there was a heavy load behind them, and the more 
the driver lashed them, the more the brutes backed 
out in the shallow water, while every moment the 
wheels kept sinking further into the sand. 

I saw all this as the revenue cutter’s boats 
separated, one making for the chasse-marée, and 
the other dashing after the flying long-shore squad- 
ron ; andasI dragged at my oar, I had the pleasure 
of seeing that we must either be soon overhauled, 
or else leap out into the shallow water, and run for 
it, and I said so to my companion. 

‘Oh, hang it, no,’ he cried; ‘pull on. They'll 
stave in the boat, and we shall lose all the brandy.’ 

I did pull on, for I was so far from being loyal 
that I was ready to run any risk sooner than lose 
the little cargo we had of a dozen brandy-kegs, and 
about the same number of packages; but there 
seemed not the slightest prospect of our getting off, 
unless we happened to be unobserved in the dark- 
ness. However, I pulled on, and keeping off to the 
right, we had the satisfaction of seeing the revenue 
boat row straight on, as if not noticing us. 

‘Keep off a little now,’ I whispered, ‘ or we shall 
be ashore.’ 

‘No, no—it’s all right,’ was the reply ; ‘we are 
just over the swatch ;’ which is the local term given 
to the long channels washed out in the sand by 
the tide, here and there forming deep trenches 
along the coast, very dangerous for bathers. 
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‘By Jingo, they see us, I whispered; when my 
companion backed water, and the consequence 
was, that the boat’s head turned right in-shore, and 
we floated between the piles, and were next 
moment, with shipped oars, out of sight in the 
outlet of the gowt. 

Now, I’m not prepared to give the derivation of 
the word ‘gowt,’ but I can describe what it is 
—namely, the termination, at the sea-coast, of 
the long Lincolnshire land-drains, in the shape of 
a lock with gates, which are opened at certain 
times, to allow the drainage to flow under the sand 
into the sea, but carefully closed when the tide is 
up, to prevent flooding of the marsh-lands, pro- 
tected by the high sea-bank, which runs along the 
coast, and acts the part of cliffs. From these 
lock-gates, a square woodwork tunnel is formed by 
means of piles driven into the shore, and crossed 
with stout planks ; and this covered water-way in 
some cases runs for perhaps two hundred yards 
right beneath the sand-bank, then beneath the 
sand, and has its outlet some distance down the 
shore ; while, to prevent the air blowing the tunnel 
up when the sea comes in, a couple of square 
wooden pipes descend at intervals of some fifty 
— through the sand into the water-way; at 

igh water, when the mouth is covered, and the 

lock-gates closed, the air comes bellowing and 
roaring up these pipes as every wave comes in; 
and at times, when the tunnel is pretty full, 
the water will, after chasing the air, rush out 
after it, and form a spray fountain; while, as 
the waves recede, the wind rushes back with 
a strange whistling sound, and a draught that 
draws anything down into the tunnel with a fierce 
rush, But there was another peculiarity of the 
hollow way that was strangely impressed upon my 
memory that night—namely, its power of acting as 
a vast speaking-tube, for if a person stood at one of 
the escape-pipes and whispered, his words were 
distinctly audible to another at the other pipe 
some fifty yards off, who could as easily respond. 

Well, it was into the mouth of the gowt tunnel 
that we had now run the boat, where we were con- 
cealed from view certainly ; and thrusting against 
the piles with his hands, my companion worked 
the boat further into the darkness, until the keel 
touched the soft sand. 

‘That’s snug, he whispered: ‘they’ll never 
find us here,’ 

‘No, I said, as a strange fear came upon me. 
‘But isn’t the tide rising ?” 

‘Fast,’ he said. 

‘Then we shall be stopped from getting out.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ he said. ‘It will take an hour to 
rise above the tunnel-mouth, and if it did, we could 
run her head up higher and higher. Plenty of 
fresh air through the pipes.’ 

‘If we’re not drowned,’ I said. 

‘There, if you want to lose the cargo, we’ll pull 
out at once, and give up,’ he said. 

‘But I don’t} I replied ; ‘I am staunch enough ; 
only I don’t want to risk my life.’ . 

‘Well, who does?’ he said. ‘Only keep still, 
and we shall be all right. - 

The few minutes we had been conversing had 
been long enough for the tide to float the boat 

once more, and this time I raised my hand to 
the roof, and thrusting against the tunnel-covered, 
weed-hung, slimy woodwork, soon had the boat's 
keel again in the sand, so as to prevent her being 
sucked out by the reflux of the tide, 


At times we could hear shouts, twice pistol-shots, 
and then we were startled by the dull, heavy report 
of a small cannon. 

‘That’s after the chasse-marée, whi my 
companion ; ‘but she sails like a witch, She’s 
safe unless they knock a spar away, 

‘I wish we were,’ I said, for I did not feel at all 
comfortable in our dark hole, up which we were 
being forced further and further by the increasing 
tightly by the horrible sli iles, to kee m. 
being drawn back. 
‘Just the place to find dead bodies,’ whispered 
my companion, evidently to startle me. 
‘Just so,’ I said coldly. ‘Perhaps they'll find 
two to-morrow.’ 
‘Don’t croak,’ was the polite rejoinder; and 
then he was silent ; but I could hear a peculiar 
boring noise being made, and no further attempts 
ata issued from my friend’s lips. 
‘Suppose we try and get out now ?’ I w ispered, 
another quarter im in the 
rkness, and hearing nothing but the soft ripplin 
and the ‘drip, drip’ of beyond wr 
towards the mouth came the ‘lap, lap’ of the 
waves against the sides of the tunnel, succeeded by 
a rushing noise, and the rattling of the loose 
mussels clustering to the woodwork, now loudly, 
now gently ; while every light rustle of the sea- 
weed seemed to send a shiver through me. 
The noise as of boring had ceased some time, 
and my friend now drew my attention to one of 
the kegs, which he had made a hole through with 
his knife; and never before did spirits come so 
welcome as at that moment. 
‘Better try and get out now, whispered my 

‘ They must be somewhere handy, though one 

can’t see even their boat, said a strange voice, 
which seemed hollow and echoing along the tunnel, 
while the rattling of the shells and lapping of the 
water grew louder. 
All at once I raised my head, as if to feel for the 
hole down which the sound of the voice came, 
when, to my alarm, I struck it heavily against the 
top of the tunnel, making it bleed against the 
surface. ‘ 

‘Wait a bit,’ said my companion thickly ; 
‘they ’re on the look-out yet; it’s madness to go 
out’ And I then heard a noise which told me 
that, fearful or not, he was at to drown con- 
sciousness in the liquor to which he had made his 


way. 

a it seemed to me madness to stay where 
we were, to be drowned like rats in a hole; and 
taking advantage of the next receding wave, I gave 
the boat a start, and she went down towards the 
mouth of the tunnel for a little way, when a coming 
current would have driven her back, only I clung 
to the roof, now very low down, and rather close to 
which the boat now floated. Another thrust, and 
I pushed her some distance down ; but with the 
next wave that came in, my hand was jammed 
against the slimy roof, and, unnerved with horror, 
I gasped : ‘Rouse up, Harry! the mouth’s under 
water !’ 

Hollowly sounded my voice as the wave sank, 
and I felt once more free, and in sheer despair 
forced the boat lower down the tunnel; but this 
time, when the tide came in again, I had to lie 
right back, the boat rose so high, and I felt the 


dripping sea-weed hanging from the roof sweep 
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coldly and slimily over my face ; when, before the 
next wave could raise us, I thrust eagerly at the 
side, forcing the boat inward again, but in the 
fear and darkness, got her across the tunnel, so that 
head and stern were wedged, and as the next rush 
of water came, it smote the boat heavily, and made 
her a fixture, so that in spite of my efforts, I could 
not move her either way. 

Wash came the water again and again, and at 
every dash a portion came into the boat, drenching 
me to the skin ; while I now became aware that 
Harry Hodson, my companion, was lying stupified 
across the kegs, and breathing heavily. 

I made one more effort to move the boat, but it 
was tighter than ever; and after conquering an 
insane desire to dive out, and wp A and swim to the 
mouth, I let myself cautiously down on the inner 
side, and stood, with the water breast-high, clinging 
to the gunwale of the boat. The next moment it 
rose above my mouth, lifting me from my feet, and 
as it rushed back, sucked my legs beneath the boat ; 
but I gained my feet again, and began to wade 
inward. 

Yet strong upon me as was the desire for life, I 
could not leave my companion to his fate in so 
cowardly a way ; so I turned back, and this time 
swimming, I reached the boat, now nearly full of 
water ; and half dragging, half lifting, I got his 
body over the side, and holding on by his collar, 
tried once more for bottom. But it was a horrible 
time there in the dense black darkness—a dark- 
ness that, in my distempered brain, seemed to be 
peopled with hideous forms, swimming, crawling, 
and waiting to devour us, or fold us in their 


slimy coils. The dripping water sounded hollow | d 


and echoing ; strange whi and cries seemed 
floating around ; the mussels rustled together : and 
ever louder and louder came the ‘lap, lap, lap- 
ping’ of the water as it rushed in and dashed 
against the sides and ceiling of the horrible place. 

I was now clinging with one hand to the boat’s 
side, while with the other I held tightly by Hod- 
son’s collar; but though I waited till the wave 
receded before I tried the bottom, it was not to 
be touched ; so, shuddering and horror-stricken, I 
waited the coming wave, and struck off, swimming 
with all my might. It was only a minute’s task ; 
but when, after twice trying, my feet touched the 
bottom, I was panting heavily, and so nervous, 
that I had to lean, trembling and shaking, against 
the side. But I had a tight hold of Hodson, 
whose head I managed to keep above water ; and 
it was not until warned of my danger by the rising 
tide, and the difficulty I found in keeping my feet, 
that I again essayed to press forward. 

Just then, something cold and wet swept across 
my face, and dashing out my arms to keep off some 
monster of the deep, my hands came in contact with 
a round body which beat against my breast, and in 
my horror, as I dashed away, I was some 
ere the dragging at my limb told me that t had 
left my comrade to his fate. The next moment, 
however, he was swept up to me; and once more 
clutching his collar, and keeping his head above 
water, 1 waded slowly along the tunnel, when 
again I nearly lost my hold, for the same wet 
slimy body swept across my face; but raising my 
roma I only dashed away one of the long strands 
of bladder-weed which hung thickly from the cross 
timbers of the roof. 

It was no hard matter to bear my companion 
along with me, for I had only to keep his head up, 


his body floating along the surface, but my foot- 
hold was uncertain, for now the bottom was slimy, 
and my feet sunk in the ooze deeper and deeper, 
for I was nearing the gates through which the fresh 
water of the marshes was let in; and though the 
water was now only to my middle, I made my way 
with difficulty, for there was a perceptible current 
against me. 

Breathing would have been easy, had it not been 
for my excitement; and now a horrid dread seemed 
to check the very act, for all at once I heard a 
heavy reverberating noise, and the thought struck 
me that they were opening the , and in another 
instant the fearful rush of fresh water would come 

ing all before it—even our lives. 

In the agony of the moment, I uttered a wild 
unearthly shriek—so fearful a cry, that I shrank 
against the side afterwards, and clung to a slimy 
post, trembling to hear the strange ee 
echoes, as the cry reverberated along the place, an 
mingled with the lapping rush of the water, the 
dripping from the roof, and a loud sound as of a 
little water-fall in front. 

Now came again the shape of something round 
swimming up against me, and as it struck my side, 
I beat at it savagely, though I smiled at my foolish 
fear the next moment, for it was one of the brandy- 
kegs washed out of the boat. But hosror still 
seemed to hold me, as I waded on further and 
further, till once more the water began to deepen, 
and the ooze at the bottom grew softer ; so I 
listening to the heavy rushing of water in front, 
where the drainage escaped, and washed heavily 
down, deepening the tunnel at the foot of the 
oors; while in that hollow, cavernous place, 
growing smaller moment by moment, the i 
sound was hideous. Danger in front, 
for the great gates might at any time be opened ; and 
danger Sehind, where the tide was coming in cease- 
lessly, and deepening the water around me with its 
mere beating throb, minute by minute. Thoughts 
of the past and present seemed to surge — my 
brain, so that I grew bewildered, and any 
chance of escape presented itself, I could not have 
seized it, though I could not but tell myself that 
escape was impossible. A few minutes—ten, twenty, 
thirty — and the black darkness seemed to 
be growing blacker. 

‘I must be free,’ I muttered; and dragging 
Hodson’s handkerchief from his neck, I bound it 
to my own, and then making them fast beneath 
his arms, felt among the woodwork till I could find 
a place where I could pass them through, so that I 
could secure him from clipping down, or being 
swept away by the ebbing and flowing of the 
water. 


I was not long in finding a place ; but then the 
handkerchiefs were not long enough, and I had to 
add one from my ket; then I left the poor 
fellow quite insensible and half-hanging from one 
of the timbers. And now I waded about, searching 
for the mouth of the air-pipe, in the hope of shout- 
ing up it for succour, since I felt convinced that 

e tide 


would effectually fill the tunnel, while the » 


— thought of the gates being opened half- 
maddened me; and heedless now of who might 
hear me, so that they brought succour, I hunted 
aimlessly about, yelling and shrieking for aid. 

It was a fearful struggle between reason and 
dread ; and for ever kept getting the upper- 


hand : now it was a floating keg again and again 
making me dash away; now one of the packages 
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hurried in by the tide ; while the strange drippings 
and hollow whisperings were magnified into an 
infinity of horrors. Every monster with which 
imagination has peopled the sea seemed to be there 
to attack me—strange serpent or lizard like beasts, | 
slimy and scaled, thronging along the ceiling or 
up the sides, swimming around me, or burrowing 
through the sand. More than once, I actually 
touched some swimming object, but the contact 
was momentary, and the stranger darted off. Then 
reason would gain supremacy for a while; and 
trying to cool my throbbing brow with the water, 
I thought of my position, whispered a few prayers, 
and endeavoured to compose myself. There was 
even now a doubt: the tide might not rise high 
enough to cover me; certainly it was now at my 
breast, and I was standing with difficulty in the 
shallowest place I could pick. The next moment, 
as the waves receded, it would fall to my waist ; 
but again it was up to my chest, and in spite of 
gleams of hope, despair whispered truly that it was 
now higher up my chest than before. True; but | 
one wave in so many always came higher than the 
others. The tide might still be at its height, and 
this be that particular wave. 

Down again nearly to my waist ; and then up, 
up, up, nearly to my chin, dashing away hope and 
reason. . But stay ; another gleam : I was standing 
upon the soft mud, for here there was no sand: 
my feet must have sunk in. 

I moved again and again, but ever with the same 
result ; and at last, despairingly, I was clinging to a 
shell-covered piece of timber at the side, with the 
water at my chin. 

A noise, a clanking noise as of chains rattlin 


and iron striking iron; and now hope fled, for 
knew that this must be the opening of the doors of 


the gowt; but, to my surprise, no rush of water | 


followed ; only a little came, which la against 
‘while a rush of air smote 
oices, shouts, and Hodson’s name uttered; but 
I could not shout in reply. Then my own name ; 
and I gave some inarticulate cry by way of answer, 
while once more reason seemed to get the better 
of the dread, for I knew that the far doors of the 
- had not been a and that they kept up 
e drainage, while the pair nearest to me only 
had the pressure upon them of the water escapin 
from the first. And now a good bold swim, and 
could have been in the big pit-like opening between 
the two pair of gates; but the spirit was gone, 
the nerve was absent, and still clinging to the shelly 
piece of timber, I closed my eyes, for I felt that, 
near as rescue seemed, I could do nothing to 
aid it. As for Hodson, in this time of dread, 1 
had forgotten him—forgotten all but the great 
horror of the water lap, lap, lapping at my lip, 
and occasionally receding, its fizzing spray in my 
nostrils. 
Higher and higher, coveri lip; but by a 
desperate effort 1 raised myse ym inches, but 
only to go through the same agonies —_ as the 
water still crept up and up, slowly but surely, 
while in this my last struggle my head touched the 
top timbers, the weed washed and swept over it, 
and as I forced my fingers round the timber to 
which I clung, my floated in the water. 
Another minute, of I felt that all was over, for 
the water covered my face once, twice ; and half 
strangled, I waited gasping for the third time ; but 
it came not. Half a minute and then again 
it washed over my face, seeming as if it would never 


leave it; but at last it was gone, and too unnerved 
to hope, I awaited its return, but it came not. 

I not hope yet, till I felt that the water 
was perceptibly lower, and then the reaction was 
so fearful that I could hardly retain my hold till 
the tide had sunk so that once more I could stand, 
when my shouts for help brought assistance to me 
through the gowt, for they lowered down a little 
skiff with ropes, and I was brought out as nearly 
dead as my poor companion. 

That night’s work sprinkled ~ hair with gray, 
and was my last experience with the smugglin 
business. The loss was heavy; but I had esca 
with life, while poor Hodson was followed to the 
grave by some score the following Sunday. 


ABOUT ASSAM. 


Ir is not easy to realise the fact, that there was a 
time when potatoes, tobacco, and tea were unknown 
in Great Britain. When one thinks about it, it 
seems as if that certainly could not have been the 
good old time that — le are fond of talking of 
as a period in which life was less troublesome 
and more satisfactory than it is at present. 
Fanatics who hold tobacco in abhorrence, and 
have a confused sort of notion that Sir Walter 
Raleigh was beheaded (and serve him right!) 
because he introduced the Virginian vegetable into 
England, have leanings towards the other plant ; 
and stern economists who discern happy statistical 
results as accruing from the potato di , in the 
consequent killing-off of the Irish people by star- 
vation, find nothing to object to in tea. People in 
general do not know much about that favourite 
article of consumption. It comes from China, in 
nice, odd-looking boxes, with 
supposed to represent ‘ mandarins,’ attired in petti- 
coats, and furnished with wide open fans, flirted 
by very flat hands. It is various in price and in 
quality ; and certain evil-di persons, whose 
low dissipated tastes lead them to prefer some 
other beverage, justify themselves, and annoy their 
neighbours, by saying that tea is injurious to the 
digestion, and ruinous to the nerves. This is 
really almost all that people in general know about 
tea; and but that information on the subject has 
just been offered to the public in a particularly 
interesting form, there would be no special reason 
for inviting them to acquire further knowledge. 
But tea-growing has become an important branch 
of far-reaching British industry, and an item in 
the long list of British speculations, and is, besides, 
invested with all the interest of proprietorship to 
the English mind, seeing that the Celestial Empire 
no longer enjoys the monopoly of that strange 
lant, concerning which, in its botanical aspects, 
t Fortune told us so much in bygone days, 
were barbarians to = Chinese, 
an ey were the strangest among the strange 
people of the earth to us. In a far-distant out- 
ying portion of the Queen’s dominions, a wild 
province of Eastern Bengal, the new industry pro- 
— more or less flourishingly, and Major 
assau Lees, having devoted a brief interval of 
‘leave’ to its investigation, gives us the result in a 
work of much and varied interest.* 
The province of Assam is probably one of the 
most beautiful, and certainly one of the least 


* A Tour through the Tea Districts of Eastern Bengal 


in 1864-65. By W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. 
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known portions of the world, in a general sense. 


There is no road by which it can be reached by | d 


land from the capital of Hindustan, so that the 
highway to it is the Brahmaputra, and the port 
of embarkation is a hundred miles distant P see 
Calcutta. The voyage, which Major Lees made in 
company with five hundred coolies, imported by 
the agents, for the purposes of tea-cultivation, is 
not unpleasant ; and the scenery, at first not inter- 
esting, becomes exquisitely beautiful, when the 
mighty stream, which carries an immense volume 
of water with it, and rushes on with great velocity, 
carries the traveller into the ‘Valley 6f Assam.’ 
Here the spurs of the Garrow and Lower Bhutiah 
Hills converge, and come so close to the windings 
of the great river, ‘that,’ says Major Lees, ‘it 
seems to the traveller as if the prettily-wooded 
peaks of the many spurs and little fills into which 
the mountain-chain is here broken up, rose out of 
its bosom, presenting, on the whole, a coup dil 
not to be obtained on any other river in India’ 
The voyage lasts for twelve days; and its earlier 
stages are diversified only by shoals of alligators 
and myriads of pelicans grouped upon the low 
sand-banks. Practically, Gowhatty, the capital of 
the province of Assam, is further from Calcutta 
than New York, St Petersburg, or Constantinople 
are from London. The province of Assam is a 
long valley formed by the eastern extremity of the 
a chain of the Himalaya, and a lesser chain of 
ills, consisting of several ranges, inhabited by 
numerous tribes, from which these ranges take 
their name. This chain, thrown inward, runs 
parallel to the Himalaya, and stretches westward 
till it reaches the Brahmaputra, north of Dacca, 
familiar to all the world in connection with worked 
muslin. The picture presented by these natural 
features is of extreme beauty. ‘ The boundary-lines,’ 
= Major Lees, ‘are broken up into a series of 
hills, forming on the north as many as four or 
tive distinct ranges, which gradually recede, till 
the highest reaches an altitude of from eight 
to ten thousand feet—the snow-clad peaks of the 
gigantic and sombre Himalaya closing in the 
view. Unhappily, the beauty of the province is 
equalled by its insalubrity. For many years, no 
attempt has been made to restrain the impetuous 
and “ multitudinous ” Brahmaputra ; it has flowed 
where it listed, flooding the country for miles on 
either side of its uncertain and shifting course, 
throwing back the minor rivers, and thus rendering 
the valley, by its alluvial deposits, one of the most 
fertile, but unfortunately—through the miasma 
arising from the action of a tropical sun on the 
decayed vegetation which it leaves behind, for 
some months of the year—one of the most un- 
healthy in India, 
Through the wild, pict ue wastes of the 
rovince of Assam, a scanty and varied population 
is scattered, wholly inadequate in numbers, and 
unfitted by nature, for the cultivation of the soil, 
which is peculiarly congenial to the tea-plant, 
being friable and always rich. The atmosphere is 
rendered moist by the constant evaporation and 
the dense fogs and mists. Major Lees is of opinion 
that Assam is the natural home of the Pi 
an opinion which he backs, while stating that 
he has no well-supported data for the assumption, 
by the [eovingeagen. ‘IT have, he says, ‘ the 
simple facts—that the tea-tree grows wild in the 
rimeval forests of Assam, and I have not any very 
istinct information of the wild tea of China; 


that the indigenous Assam tea-plant attains the 
ignity of a tree, while the China species is a 
shrub; that the China species, of which there 
seems to be very many varieties, improves much 
when planted in favourable localities in Assam, 
assimilating, in some instances, to the plant com- 
monly, but erroneously called the hybrid, but 
which, in all probability, is merely a variety of the 
indigenous ; and that the latter, whether we regard 
its greater size, its more rapid growth, and more 
abundant yield, and the finer texture of its leaf, is 
undoubtedly the superior order of the plant.’ 

There, then, in the luxuriant wilderness, grows 
this valuable product of nature, a lavish source of 
wealth, but well-nigh as unattainable, and as prac- 
tically valueless as the diamonds which lay scattered 
in the valley whence Sindbad escaped, tied to the 
roc’s leg, e material of wealth exists, but the 
means by which it may be realised, that is, labour, 
are difficult and uncertain of attainment. The 
Valley of Assam has never been surveyed ; its 
re le have never been numbered; there is a 

ind of guess-work calculation which roughly puts 
its pop tion at between 1,500,000 and 1,750,000 
souls. Supposing this calculation to be even 
approximately true, it allows only from thirty to 
thirty-five souls to the square mile—an exceed- 
ingly scanty proportion. Nor is this population 
evenly distributed throughout the country. Vast 
tracts of land—it is said six millions of acres—are 
covered with dense jungle, tenanted only by wild 
beasts, and the human inhabitants are scattered 
over but a very limited area of the whole province. 
Here, then, is the first cause of the waste and 
inutility of the natural productions of Assam. 
But Major Lees does not attribute the cry that has 
come up from Assam for labour to till the ground 
which European capitalists are prepared to reclaim, 
solely to the want of population. The people who 
inhabit the province are undoubtedly not suffi- 
ciently numerous to bring the waste lands under 
cultivation, but they could do much more than is 
done, and other causes are at work to produce and 
prolong the disastrous state of things, in which a 
vast quantity of rich and fertile land, for whose 
cultivation capital has been accumulated, remains 
in the possession of wild beasts. One of these 
causes is official ignorance of the history, the 
character, and the proper method of dealing with 
the natives of Assam, ignorance which Major Lees 
sets himself, with equal zeal and discretion, to 
remove. 

The Assamese, the worthless dwellers in this 
tich and beautiful land, are a weak, degenerate, 
indolent, insolent race, debauched in the extreme, 
and addicted to the immoderate use of opium, 
which is plentifully supplied to them by the 
no other respect. arge proportion of the wages 
paid by finds its way back 
into the treasury, in exchange for the opium, which 
is the sole inducement to these creatures to labour. 
The children of these people are puny, stunted 
beings, and large numbers of them die in infancy, 
by the ravages of dysentery, small-pox, and mala- 
rious fevers. Thus, population is checked, and the 
human race is unable to subdue the growth of the ° 
jungle, the spreading of the swamp. ‘I have 
travelled for miles,” says Major Lees, ‘through 
immense grass-jungle from ten to twenty feet hig’ 
which was once covered with cultivation, and 
where every now and then the old villager, whom 
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I employed as a guide, pointed out to me the site 
of some village, no traces of which were left to | 
mark the former existence of man” Time was | 
when the Valley of Assam was interspersed | 
with tanks, and intersected by bunds and roads | 
worthy of the Romans, all made by the labour 
of its people; but the tanks have disappeared 
in thick jungle, the bunds have been washed 
away, and the roads have been so neglected as to 
be ised only where the stupendous embank- 
ments remain, landmarks to recall the vitality of 
the rule of the Rajahs of Assam, and that energy 
of the people, whether natural or forced, which are 


now looked for in vain. Major Lees made a three- | great 


months’ tour in Assam, the means of locomotion 
being elephants and ponies, for there are no roads, 
and no vehicles of any description, and every kind of | 
merchandise is transported on men’s shoulders; and 
he sums up his impressions thus: ‘ A more uninte- 
resting, a more ignorant, a more indolent, and a 
more degenerate race it has seldom been my lot to 
see than the opium-eating Assamese proper, with 
whom I may class also the a who, from 
associations and habit, can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from them.’ 

‘o be forced to arrive at such a conclusion, when 
one has invested largely in tea-plantations, is an 
experience only to be compared with that of Martin 
Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley, when they made 
acquaintance with ‘the thriving city of Eden as it 


a — in reality.’ 
" e Cachdris oo a superior tribe, and not 
addicted to the use of opium, so that among them 
workmen, willing to leave their homes, and 
bour in the tea-gardens, are to be found, but, of 
course, in wholly insufficient numbers. The hill- 
tribes, numerous and uncivilised, are very trouble- 
some neighbours, much addicted to making mur- 
derous raids; and though they would not meet 
troops in the field, they are by no means despi- 
cable enemies, when their power of — and 
annoying, with impunity, is considered. Among 
these hill-tribes are two, the Khasias and the Giros, 
who are exceptions to the others, being eful 
and industrious. The Khasias give the English 
settlers iron and potatoes, the G considerable 
uantities of cotton, and their intercourse with the 
eke as traders is of the highest importance. The 
Bares, however, have an unpleasant habit of cutting 
up vi rs, in order to possess themselves of their 
skulls to bury with their own dead. The hills in- 
habited by these tribes are rich in the extreme, and 
admirably adapted for colonisation. Altogether, the 
picture given by Major Lees of the state of things 
is in the highest d aggravating. ‘Taken asa 
whole,’ he says, ‘the quality of the land in the 
Valley of Assam, I should think, is second to none 
in the whole world. I have travelled for miles on 
an elephant ten feet high, where the grass or reed 
jungle was from four to six feet above my head, and 
of such strength, that the noble animal, at times, 
had hard work to push his way through it. It re- 
quires no further demonstration to prove that the 
soil which could raise and support such a jungle, 
must powers of production unknown in 
countries less favoured by nature than is this rich 
and noble province’ Major Lees visited Assam at 
the most favourable period of the year, yet 
nearly lost his life from jungle-fever. Still the 
climate is cool, the scenery beautiful, the soil is 
rich ; and with a little attention, some study of the 


real nature and wants of the people, abandonment 


of the system of the universal application of a certain 
set of rules under the most widely different circum- 
stances, the institution of a government suitable to 
the governed, and the expenditure of some money, 
the province might be made one of the healthiest, 
pleasantest, and most paying in all India. As it is, 
Assam is a rueful example of the mi and 
desolation which but too uently have followed 
the wholesale spoliation of the native prince 
effected by the British power, in the dcumitel 
names of Christianity and civilisation. 

In the former history of Assam, briefly but 
picturesquely narrated by Major Lees, there is a 
deal of romantic and interesting incident, 
and the story of the Rajah Gourinath is a deeply 
instructive chapter in political history, complicated 
as it is with that of one of the gravest and most 
disastrous blunders of the British government, in 
the repudiation of the policy of Lord Cornwallis, 
and the relapse of the temporarily rescued pro- 
vince into all the miseries of utter anarchy. ‘ The 
result,’ says Major Lees, ‘was the heaviest blow 
that British India has sustained; the drain of 
its finances, and the stop of all its internal 
improvements, caused b war. Gou- 
rinath died in 1794, and though the province has 
undergone numerous political changes since then, 
the progress of its decline has not been checked, 
and the only class whose condition has been 
improved within the last quarter of a century, is 
that of the ryots. Of the improvement in their 
condition, Major Lees gives a very interesting 
account, but which, like all the contents of the 
book, tends to make one feel e ted with the 
whole population, that they will not rouse them- 
selves to something like intelligence and industry, 
and to work at developing the resources of 
alk which lie ready to their hands, instead of 
involving the speculators, who have come to spend 
their money among them, in ruin. Formerly, the 
household utensils and cooking-pots of the masses 
were of earthenware; their clothes, when they 
wore any, were of a coarse kind of native manu- 
facture ; and their ornaments were, for the most 
part, of shells or brass. Now, brass and iron vessels 
are extensively used: a very large proportion of 
the labouring-classes, especially in aa Assam, 
where tea-planting is of oldest standing, wear silks 
and Manchester goods; and amber, gold and silver 
ornaments, and even precious stones, are beginning 
to form of the women’s wardrobes. Extensive 
herds of cattle, miserably small from want of 
breeding, and lean from want of good pasture, with 
flocks of or pigs, are to be seen round every 
village. In some $s of the province, the price 
of rice has doubled, and in some quadrupled, 
within the last twelve or fourteen years. Man 
tea-planters are actually importing it from Bengal 
Contrary to the rule in most other countries, in 
Assam, money will not purchase money’s worth. 
The wants of the people are so few, that they can 
— them all without money; and as for 
uxuries, always excepting opium, the real key 
to the enigma of their degradation, they are too 
, rs to care, and too indolent to work for 

em. 


The sale of land in fee-simple is, in Major 
Lees’ opinion, highly objectionable. The present 
rules are notoriously disliked by all classes, for 
extremely simple and self-evident reasons, of which 
the strongest is: ‘That a man may have spent 
much time, money, and labour, and risked his life 
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in search of a piece of land suitable for his pur- 

; and another, who has sat quietly in the 
station, or, it may be, a thousand miles off, and 
taken no trouble, nor spent any money in the 
matter, may buy it over his head on the “— 
sale. When to this objection is added the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the requirements of the law as 
to demarcation, and the ‘dela in surveying grants 
and granting titles, though the fees for such sur- 
veys must be paid by the planter on the day of 
sale, the surety fees are retained, and ten per cent. 
interest is charged on all balances due to govern- 
ment. Thus great practical difficulties are put in 
the way of purchasers, and plentiful provision is 
made for endless litigation. It was pro to 
survey the whole province before selling the land, 
but the proposition was overruled, on the — 
of expense and delay; while other lands in , 
which are not being sold in fee-simple, and are 
of much less importance than the tea-districts, 
are being surveyed, and the delay is already suffi- 
cient to reduce the unhappy planters-expectant 
to despair. The dissatisfaction with the present 
system is not confined to the planters ; it is shared 
by the government, on whom it entails endless 
inconvenience. Were the population of Assam 
composed of Euro the sale outright of the 
land might have n effected with advantage ; 
portions of it might indeed have been given away, 
to the profit of the state, if purchasers could not 
readily be found. But as the inhabitants are 
Asiatics, who have been accustomed from time 
immemorial, and in accordance with their laws, to 
consider a sixth share of the produce the property 
of the king, to which he has a prescriptive right, 
unless a complete change in the religions, laws, 
¢ ter, | social systems of the peoples of 
India be — the existing state of things is 
the worst possible. 

The labour question ranks in importance next to 
that of the -sales, and Major Lees goes into it 
very fully. It is a many-sided matter, but these 
things are plain: that the planter is placed at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage, has no chance of assistance 
in getting a fair day’s labour for a fair day’s wages ; 
that the competition between government and pri- 
vate individuals is unfair to the latter ; and 
it is now positively cheaper to obtain labour from 
Bengal, at an import charge of ten pounds a head for 
men and women, and half that sum for boys and 
girls, than to employ local labourers. The s capi- 
talists who would have lived on their ——- 
have consequently been driven out of the field ; 
natives cannot cultivate the plant at all; and the 
operations of the larger capitalists have not only 
been very much contracted, but the gardens even 
of the most influential companies, not excepting 
the Assam Company itself, have been worked with 
short hands, and have proportionately suffered. 

This is a very meagre outline of the tantalising 
and provoking picture drawn by Major Lees of a 
place which seems to combine the features of the 
Garden of the Hesperides, the river of Tantalus, 
andthe Augean stable—a picture painted from faith- 
ful observation, undertaken under the express en- 
couragement of the governor-general of India. Any 
one who desires to understand the much-disputed 
coolie question, cannot do better than learn all the 
real, veritable particulars from Major Lees’ full, 
dispassionate, and statistical statement. To the 
general public, the very able and interesting book 
which opens up to them this rich, fertile, unknown, 


and See pe of the British dominions, says 
plainly : e some effort to obtain common sense, 
common honesty, and common justice in the 
administration of affairs in the province of Assam, 
before you take to speculating in Assam tea ! 


THE NIGHT-SIDE OF LIFE. 


THROUGH a pair of large iron gates, and up a 
broad, well-kept gravel-walk, with "a pn 
shudder creeping through me as the thought struck 
home that for the next few hours my path would 
lie amongst those adjudged to be unfit for the 
society of their fellow-men. A large plain build- 
ing, in the midst of most spacious grounds; a 
handsome chapel right in front; trees, shrubs, 
paths, and lawns everywhere ; no iron gratings or 
prison-like aspect, nothing external to indinnge 
that it was Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, till a dense 
mass of foliage was passed, and in a large open 
space, with here and there a quiet-looking kee 
in uniform posted, some two or three hundred of 
the inmates, clothed in gray serge, were visible, 
a few of whom came hastily up at the sight of 
strangers. A few only: for here, as in the other 
parts of the institution, was visible that awful, 
strange selfishness, that feeling of being alone and 
with the of collected in 
throngs, and yet dissociated, as though repelled 
by wondrous electric 

strange, uncanny sight: one man reading 
from his Bible in loud tones the words of a pro- 
phet, but none to hear him; another proudly 
strutting up and down with a few black Sone 
stuck in his cap; some gesticulating, and appa- 
tently deeply interested in some important ques- 
tion, but a large majority. talking eagerly and 
aloud, without a listener. In no one case was 
there an instance of ans conversation being 
carried on, Some half-dozen came up to the low 
hurdle railing, and nodded and smiled a saluta- 
tion ; while one, from behind his hand, whispered 
loudly: ‘Better now—coming out next week ;’ 
while another, with a bitter smile, said: ‘O yes ; 
we are all coming out next week ;’ a remark that, 
in its sad satire, had a strange tinge of sanity. 

Shewing the magisterial order of admission to a 
keeper who answered the summons at a door, we 
were ushered into the visitors’ room, where, with 
one’s mind full of bars, locks, bolts, chains, and 
strait-waistcoats, the first glance was directed at 
the fastenings of the doors, to find here, as every- 
where else, small brass locks of a particular 
pom, whose wards answered to the small key 

ging in company with a whistle to a steel chain 
worn by the keepers—one key opening the prob- 
ably one thousand locks on the male side of the 
building ; on the female side there was a similar 
arrangement ; while what is termed a _pass-key, 
= only by the high officials, is available on both 
sides. 

And now began the inspection of the home of 
nearly seven hundred of our mentally stricken 
brethren, living now entirely upon the non- 
restraint system—neither bond nor fetter in use, 
and the only thing visible at, all likely to shock 
the most susceptible nerves being the padded room 
in each ward. 

Down ward after ward, in most cases long pas- 
sages with the sleeping-cells on either side, each 
containing its neat iron with mattress 
and bedding neatly folded and arranged at the 
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head, for sanitary reasons, the opening and folding 
insuring a certain amount of airing twice a day. 
Doors fitted with an eye-hole for inspection, and 
everywhere the same small bright brass lock. 
These long passage-like wards, scrupulously clean, 
and covered with cocoa-nut matting, form excellent 

romenades, while, in addition, there are the large 

ining-rooms, which, for the more convalescent 
patients, are even comfortably furnished. 

‘This is a room with only the door padded, sir,’ 
said the keeper, ‘where we have patients sometimes 
who are incessantly beating at the door the whole 
night through ; for all the inmates are locked up 
every night; those who sleep in cells in their cells, 
and those who are in the open wards in their 
wards; and these poor things seem to want no 
sleep, but keep on continually knocking: so this is 
padded to keep them from disturbing others.’ 

From the same source we learned that it is but 
seldom there is any violence, and every possible 
amusement is provided for the patients. They 
have four good meals a day, including a pint of 

; and as for the dinner served in one of the 
wards, the cold beef, and looked 
sufficiently tempting. erything possible is pre- 
pared within the walls: there is a large bakery 
and a brewery, whose united productions are some- 
thing infinitely superior to the bread and beer of 
London everyday-life. The cattle-disease swept 
off thirty cows, so that they are dependent upon 
an external supply ; but the cocoa obtained from 
the docks in bags is roasted and ground upon the 
premises ; while the gas-works, laundry, and drying- 
rooms are almost startling in their dimensions. 

Those who feel Soquel to work can find employ- 
ment in the well-kept gardens, or in the various 
workshops—regular shops, where 
an insane carpenter could find the requisite tools 
and material for carrying on his trade ; and the same 
may be said of tinmen, painters, and grainers, 
blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers—whose prin- 
cipal duty would be the making of the soft 
cloth or canvas boots worn by the inmates ; while 
aided by a large sewing-machine, the tailors 
would be busy upon the gray serge jacket and 
trousers that are everywhere to be seen. Another 
shop visited was the bed-makers’, where the beds 
or mattresses are constantly being renewed—the 
cocoa fibre stuffing being freshly picked to soften 
them. ‘But, bless you, sir, they do next to noth- 
ing, said the man in ; ‘some of’em don’t 
pick a handful a day.’ Here, as everywhere 
else, it seems that no restraint is placed upon the 
inmates ; the work is for a passe-temps, not for a 
labour. Again, another door was opened, and we 
stood in a complete little printing-office, well fitted 
and provided. 

The institution is well supplied with books 
—popular and useful works—while there is a 
reading-room with the daily papers and periodicals 
for those who like to use it. brass-band is kept 
up ; and the room used for the balls held weekly 
throughout the winter would be an ornament to a 

Where one fancied dread horrors would 

still abound, there were comfortable rooms and 

ictures ; and after a visit of some four hours’ 

Senation, though there were many painful sights, 

= was there not one thing visible to call forth any 
lame upon the system. 

Yes; there were painful sights in plenty. It 
was painful to witness the aspect of hopeless imbe- 
cility in one ward and the utter childishness of 


men of stalwart proportions; painful to see the 

oungest inmate, an idiot boy of six years old, 

ing alone upon a water-bed, comfortable and 
clean as was possible, and—a simple telling proof 
of the treatment he received—ready to greet his 
visitors with a merry smile, while his handsome 
dark eye lighted up. Only a poor gipsy’s boy, and 
a hopeless idiot ; but there was something sad in 
the sight of the poor unmothered child. It was 
painful, too, to gaze out in the exercise-court of 
the refractory ward and see about a hundred of the 
inmates—some lying listlessly upon the ground, 
some wandering hurriedly about with the restless 
mien of caged beasts of prey; but no conversation, 
no associating, and yet here there were only three 
or four keepers, and the whole attention of one 
was given to a single inmate, who is troubled with 
an inclination to knock his fellow-patients down. 
Here, in many cases, might be seen the short-cut 
hair, telling of fevered heads; but the custom of 
the institution is, that where patients, male or 
female, will take sufficient interest in their — 
appearance to keep their hair neat, it is left un- 
touched. It seemed strange that so few attendants 
should be sufficient in the worst ward ; but it is 
the utter want of co-operation that exists amongst 
the inmates which gives the safety ; where there 
is danger, it is from single patients only. 

There was a sense of insecurity, though, in being 
amongst them—some gazing at you with curiosity, 
some with listlessness or stislike ; others taking 
not the slightest notice, but passing with intro- 
spective eyes ; while, again, others were eager to 
converse, and most polished in their ways. Per- 
haps the saddest part of the visit was when two 
gentlemanly young men, both foreigners, sat down 
to a grand-piano, and in duetto played that most 
mournful of mournful airs, Pestal, said to have been 
composed by Count Pestal on the eve of his 
execution, and now played here in another prison, 
where, worse still, the mind of the inmates was also 
prisoned. An eager throng pressed round to listen, 
presenting a study of the human countenance that 
was strange, weird, and oppressive; till lo, one 
patient, a fine handsome Pole, hurried up, and 
prevailing — the pianist to change his theme, 
sang in a mellow voice the Polish National Hymn ; 
and then the advent of dinner attracted general 

nives s in one are found in most 
wards, in while amongst 
the convalescents, the ordinary knives were 
allowed, but most carefully collected and counted 
before grace was said. In the ward of the most 
violent alone, where only some twelve men were 
the occupants, did comfort seem to give way to 
extreme plainness ; here, a prisoner In a prison, 
was a thrush within its cage, looking with bright 
beady eyes at the strange occupants of the room. 

But very little sickness existed, due principally, 
no doubt, to the excellent sanitary arrangements ; 
but it seems to a great extent that in the antagonism 
of disease, this supreme complaint of the mental 


- faculties drives others off, and holds its sway alone. 


Ward after ward, corridor after corridor, inmates 
after inmates, all so much alike that the de- 
scription of one ward would embrace almost the 
whole of the salient points of the others. But 
what was most striking to a stranger was the utter 
apparent absence of restraint—the only thing in 

respect jarring upon the observer being the 
unlocking and securing again of the portals 
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between the various wards, and these are slight 
half-glass doors ; while nowhere was an iron 

visible over the windows, their places being taken 
up by the iron sashes, which possess all the strength 
without the prison-like aspect of the grati The 
bath-rooms are excellent, and fitted with hot and 
cold water, while hot-water re heat the large 

ing 


eae gh but the weather chilly at the 
riod of our visit, large fires, protected by wire, 
Blazed in several of the wards. 


In the idiot-ward, a couple of gray-headed old 
men were quarrelling noisily, but with all the 
action and pettiness of children—the one irritating 
the other calling him ‘ Baboon’ and Menre 
Whack,’ and accompanying his ee wi 
grimaces. Upon asking one good-humoured-look- 
ing young fellow his name, the answer was: ‘I 
don’t know, sir ; haven’t got one ;’ and then leaving 
him, he, like David of old, let his spittle fall upon 
his In another ward, where th® piano was, 
the Pole, who sang, hurried here and there with 
books his onion one ag and a 

rig of holly in the other, an tly, inquirin 
what we thought of Shakspeare, that e 
his schoolmaster ; while another quietly informed 
us that he could not be there by the fire and out 
of doors at the same time. A fine intelligent young 
Frenchman, who called himself ‘Le Prince de la 
Paix,’ conversed in excellent English upon the 
Fe gree state of the country, and talked of how he 

ad been upon the Marble Arch during the Hyde 
Park riots: Bat whether really or only in imagina- 
tion we did not learn. He spoke, however, of 
having been with Garibaldi, and eagerly stripped 
his leg to disclose a wound. ‘Got any tobacco ?’ 
said one stout fellow ; and on receiving an answer 
in the negative: ‘Well, then, as you’ve got 
nothing, come here, and I’ll give you a snap. I 
never let a friend come without, 

One cell was literally covered with paintings— 
walls, door, and ceiling—only in one place the 
sketched-out work was unfinished, the great sum- 
mons having arrived, and the painter been taken 
to his rest. The painting was commenced by a 
poor fellow who bore the name of ‘Chiswick,’ his 
rightful cognomen not being known ; and he had 
sketched out, with the common house-paints of the 
place, what he called ‘ A savage face—a startling 
yet true specimen of the savage style of counte- 
nance, indicating a strong propensity to violence,’ 
And by it another head— A noble two-faced speci- 
men of high life (smiles that deceive, of course 
there are many exceptions). A piece of doggrel, 
painted ~ ae the door, was apparently from the 
same hand. 

The works of the inmate who has left his name 
upon the wall, ‘Seall, aged 60, 1860,’ are many 
and varied, and, though having no claim to artistic 
merit, in some sort pleasing. Painted upon the 
bare bricks of the wall with common paint, they 
at least afford a specimen of patient endurance and 
incessant toil, perhaps, too, of food for the mind 
diseased—a resource from the trouble of the 
stricken life! though principally renderings of the 
engravings in the Thustrated London News, the 
nicety of their execution was very striking. 

We have all read at times of the horrors of 
‘old Bedlam, and it is doubtless excusable for 
a visitor to a modern lunatic asylum to expect 
many a shock to even well-strung nerves; but 
unless this visit was paid upon a most —- 
day, he could not leave the gates at Hanwell after 


a prolonged inspection without feelings of admira- 
tion for its arrangements ; while, at the same time, 
the recollection of the many hopeless blank faces 
he has left behind, would call up a prayer—a 
heartfelt supplication for his fellow-men lying in 
the horror of thick darkness. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER LXII.—REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


THE train thundered on, speeding as fast as the 
panting, labouring giant of steam could urge it, 
along the iron-way. On it swept, flying, rattling, 
bounding, in its mad hurry and haste, wit 
rush and roar, down the steep gradients of the 
line. The gradients were steep thereabouts, a slope 
sharper than is common, and the engine-driver was 
doing his very best to make up for lost time, 
and to save himself from fines. ere had been 
vexatious delay at two stations, and the train was 
miles away, from the point which it ought to have 
reached, according to Bradshaw and the book of 
rules ; therefore thi at to’ 
speed, without regard curve or level. ‘I’ 
make her do all she knows!’ the driver had said 
to the sympathetic stoker ; and the engine, like a 
willing slave, tore and whirled along at a pace not 
approved of by parliamentary experts. 

e line was not the direct line from Liverpool 
to London, but one of the iron-ways that traverse 
the midland counties from north to south. Thanks 
to our liberal ways, the traveller in Britain may 
generally take his choice of parallel roads to 
a given goal; and Lord Ulswater had doubled 
and twisted, and done his best to blind the 
trail, so that it was late in the afternoon of the 
day, the morning of which had seen the Golden 
Gate weigh anchor and go down the Mersey, sea- 
ward. It was still light, however, for the day was 
fine and bright, not at all like the rainy forenoon 
of that dark day of the funeral of A sed Loys. 

The artist in the loose coat of threadbare velvet, 
sitting in a carriage behind that in which Lord 
Ulswater was seated, travelled as he travelled, 
alighting at junctions, taking fresh tickets, proceed- 
ing by the trains on short loop-lines that led to 
points whence London might be reached without 
any presumption that the starting-place had been 
Liverpool, riding behind Lord Ulswater, ever and 
always, like Black Care, and as hard to be shaken 
off. Lord Ulswater had at length noticed this 
assiduous pursuit, and had been annoyed by it. 
He looked hard at the man, more than once, as 
they two waited at some station. The shabby 
artist could scarcely be a policeman: he had not 
the stiffness which a drilled and stocked and belted 
man finds it so difficult to lay by with his uniform. 
A Private Inquiry Office might have such a beagle 
in its pay ; but what should a person of that kind 
want with Lord Ulswater? It takes a full purse 
to set Private Inquirers in motion, and there was 
no full purse on the opposite side. A mere coin- 

A ay a bridge, spanning a stream of incon- 
siderable width, but with high banks, and deep 
holes where the trout loved to lie, lazily swaying 
their fins to and fro, and watching the silvery 
minnows swimming from the gravelly shallows 
inshore. A pretty stream, with a rocky bed, amo 
the stones of which the water foamed and s arkled 
merrily, and high above, the alder and the ash, 
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and the holly and the hazel, overhung the steep} A dreadful scene. The screams of those in 
banks, draped with purple foxglove and dark ivy | mortal terror blended with the wail of agony or 


—a stream such as may be seen by scores in our 
northern and western English shires, romantic 
brooks, claiming sisterhood with Dove, and Greta, 
and Wye, but unknown to fame, haunts of the 
nameless Naiad. 

The bridge was an old bridge, allowing for the 
wear and tear which give but a short life to such 
constructions, and it needed repair. The Com- 
pany’s engineer-in-chief, going on his tour of in- 
spection, had shaken his head at the condition of 
its iron girders, and had set it down in his half- 
yearly Report as requiring thorough reparation. In 
the meantime, it was suffered to afford a prize 
specimen of the glorious uncertainty of railway 


| management. The Secretary was unwilling to add 


the cost of repairs for the bridge to the already 
heavy bills for work and improvements: he had 
been manipulating his accounts very carefully and 
painfully, and he did not wish, nor did the directors 
wish, to add a feather to the camel-load of e 

under which the sulky shareholders groaned. He 
had to face the shareholders at a meeting very 
shortly, and the better the small balance and the 
infinitesimal dividend shewed, the better; so the 
word was given to patch up the rickety bridge with 
temporary props and struts of timber; to caution 
the engine-drivers on the duty of crossing it at a 
slackened pace, and—— 

Crash! There was a roar and a groan, and a 
grinding, breaking, snapping, and straining of 
overtasked iron, rending of tortured timber, creak- 
ing and fall of wooden beams ; and then a half- 
heard clamour of terrified human voices, mocked, 
as it seemed, by the long scream of the steam- 
whistle that the startled engine-driver sounded, he 
knew not why, in his panic. The bridge rocked 
and reeled, bent down, surged up, splitting into 
fragments, and with the engine and tender, and 
two-thirds of the carriages, went headlong down 
upon the rocks of the stream. The bridge had 
broken at last. With a sickening crash, down 
went all those tons of wood and iron, and the 
shrieking human freight, down into the frothing 
stream 


Two carriages, however, and the — van, 
closing the train, escaped scot-free. e a 
chains and screws snapped in twain, and they 
were left standing, alone and safe, on the very 
brink of the gulf, off the rails indeed, but upright 
and uninjured. The artist in the frayed velvet 
coat was in one of these carriages. 

A scene it was. J ut—the 
ae of i onsible officialism—was served 

that day, and had his blood-sacrifice to the 
full. It was a light train, and half empty, but 
there was enough of ghastly horror to warrant the 
newspapers in announcing it, as they afterwards 
did, in the most ——— of capitals, and with 
copious details. Death and wounds, and pain and 
despairing fear ran riot amid that hapless company 
of travellers ; for the mounds of broken carriages 
and trucks, and the shattered engine, hissing hot, 
and exploding, like a shell from a mortar, as the 
cold water closed over its boiler: these heaps of 
formed a dam, checkin flow 
of the brook, and causing it to grow rapi eeper, 
so that those not pers Fy or torn, 7 scalded. by 
the heated water that was hurled around, were 
yet in dire danger of being drowned as they lay 
trapped among the fragments of the train. 


the moan of feebleness and suffering, and the 
shouts and exclamations of the few unhurt, 
and who now scrambled from their iages, 
and hurried to the rescue of those below. With 
all its horrors, the spectacle had one redeeming 
feature—selfishness had little or no scope there. 
Men, and women too, that had crawled or 
had been dragged with much ado, bruised and 
bleeding, from amid the ruins of some wrecked 
carriage, lost no time in idle moans, but were 
active in rendering help to those worse off. As for 
those who had escaped the fall, they made their 
way in reckless haste down the steep bank, and 
worked eagerly, desperately, to tear away the 
masses of timber and iron beneath which some 
groaning victim lay, or to assist the half-drowned 
inmates of the carriages to draw themselves, with 
broken bones, and faces disfigured, out of their 
prisons, into which the water was oy: 

Very great gallantry, devotion, and humanity, 
did these volunteer workers display, though what 
with the excitement of the rescuers, and the piteous 
eries of women seeking a husband, a child, or a 
parent, amid that panorama of devastation, misery, 
and anguish, a cool head was needed by any one 
who should exhibit presence of mind. Luckily, 
the guard had such a head; and while others were 
toiling franticly, with no guide but their generous 
instincts, he waded the water, and climbing the 
opposite bank, ran along the line, a flag in his 
hand, to give the danger-signal to a down-train 
due at that spot within a few minutes, and to 
check the course of which was needful. 

Several lives were lost, many persons were 
frightfully hurt, and not one of the occupants of 
the fallen carriages but was more or less injured. 
The we body, much mangled, lay 
among the rocks, and stains of blood floated on the 
frothing surface of the deepening stream. In one 
aw e water had overflowed a broken carriage, 

orming a tiny cascade as it swirled by, overleaping 
the dam at this its lowest point, From that 
no living human being was ever drawn forth ; 
those in the am a compartment, three 
persons, were all drown 

Further down the brook, and. at a few paces’ 
distance from the rest of the train, lay the remains 
of another first-class i It was riven to 

jieces as to the roof and ion, and through its 

reached sides the water, cascading over the dam 
above, flowed freely. There was a hollow of some 
depth in the bed of the stream, hard by, hemmed 
in by rocks, and to one of these a wounded man 
clung with despairing clutch, his head and breast 
just visible above the water. Lord Ulswater! He 
was hurt, but not unto death. The fearful shock 
of the fall had harmed him less than it had done 
to many of his fellow-sufferers, but he was bare- 


headed, and there was a narrow thread of blood . 


trickling slowly down from a slight cut upon one 
of his temples, half hidden by his golden hair, 
loose and dishevelled now. He was holding on to 
the rock by his uninjured left hand. The right 
arm, which he had worn in a sling, hung broken 
by that received in the 
struggle, sev nights ago, in the cot amo 

the gardens, which had caused the ee my. 
the hand, the —— of the sling, and ultimately 
the broken arm, due to the awkward attitude in 
which it met the blow upon the rocks. This, 
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however, was not the worst of the plight in which 
Lord Ulswater, hitherto a favourite of Fortune, to 
all ap ce, was now found. He was pinned 
down Ceneathh the weight of a great heap of wood 
and iron that lay half immersed, pressing on his 
body as he strove to extricate himself; and this 
weight tasking all his strength to the utmost to 
support its fatal pressure, threatened to drag him 
down with it, helpless, to drown in the smooth 
pool below. 

Thus he was found—found by a man who 
came bounding, hurrying, wadi the brook, 
springing from rock to rock, evidently seeking 
some one for whom he had hitherto hunted in vain 
among the dead and dying that were being gradu- 
ally brought from amid the wreck and ruin above. 
Whoever had seen this seeker, stayed by no call, or 
shriek, or dy os for aid, but rushing on upon his 
quest, would have deemed him to be in search of 
some one very dear to him, for whose sake he 
passed others by. But such was not the case. The 
man wore a shabby velvet coat and a peaked hat 
of soft felt. He a me knee-deep, into the 
water. ‘Are you much hurt?’ he asked eagerly, 
but in a strange tone, of Lord Ulswater. 

Lord Ulswater looked up, and knew him for the 
man who had dogged him all that day—knew him 
too, so quick is memory, in the same instant, for 
the artist whom he had seen sketching the manor- 
house at Shellton. He made no answer then, but 
became still paler than he had been before, and 
fixed his glittering eyes steadily on the new-comer, 
and so stood, breathing hard beneath the weight of 
the mass of wood and iron. 

‘You expect aid from me, Lord Ulswater,’ said 
the man in the velvet coat, thrusting back his hat 
so as the better to shew his face. at face was 

cheeks, and the eyes looked venge- 
Patty into those of the man. ‘Look at 
me. We are strangers. Can you not read my 
name, written here in my face ?’ 

There was a pause. Lord Ulswater’s nostrils 
dilated, and his eyes darkened, and his very lips 
grew white, but no word escaped him. 

‘My name is James Sark.—Ah, I see you knew 


- it before I uttered the words, said the man, 


approaching nearer to Lord Ulswater. ‘I am Loys 
k’s husband. It was my wife whom you left 
dead on the floor of that hut where there was 
none to help her. And now, John Carnac, lay 
hope aside, for as I believe there is a God in 
heaven above us, so do I believe that you are 
delivered up into my hands, to pay the deep debt 
‘ou owe. k not for rescue; it will not come. 
k not for pity ; it is dead in me—killed along 
with my murdered darling. We are face to face 
at last. You have escaped death this day in many 
an ugly shape, but you shall not escape me.’ 
' And then there was another silence, oe 
by the deep uneven breathing of Lord Ulswater, 
striving under the weight of the mass that bore 
him down—a long and terrible silence. The two 
men, face to face, gazed steadily on one another, 
and for a long space neither spoke. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—THE ACCOUNT IS CLOSED. 


Lord Ulswater, lying in the shallow water on 
the edge of the deep pool, and clinging to the rock 
with a convulsive clutch that alone enabled him 
to sees the weight of the heavy heap of ruin in 
which he was entangled, looked up into his enemy's 


face, and read his doom there. The flush of wrath- 
ful triumph had faded from that face, and Sark, as 
pale as the foe beneath him, looked cold, collected, 
and pitiless in his white rage, grimly surveying the 
man who had so wronged him, beaten, conquered 
at last. It was an awful moment for both. 
But Lord that hour of 
espairing misery, betrayed no unmanly weakness. 
He met the other’s glare with eyes "that never 
flinched, and not so much as the quivering of a 
lip betrayed emotion. It is one of the strangest 
anomalies in poor human nature, that with all our 
fears, and all our shrinkings from the grave and 
from the punishment beyond the grave, with all 
our abhorrence of pain, and love of ease, and life- 
long dread of the common fate, most of us die well. 
It is not only the martyr, or the saint strong in 
faith and zeal, that can meet the King of Terrors 
at the last, unfaltering ; not only the hero on the 
battle-field, or the patriot on the scaffold. The sad 
records of the Place de Gréve, like those of our 
own Tyburn, tell how steadily and well the vast 
majority of sufferers bore the worst that cruelty 
could inflict, and died without a sign of fear. So 
this Borgia, this monster of wickedness, who has 
been known through these pages by the name of 
Lord Ulswater, looked up, smiling, at the threat- 
ening foe who stood, scowling, so near him in that 
ul moment of helplessness. 

As for Sark, he was as one transformed. The 
companions who knew him best might have 
failed to recognise in this pale avenger the good- 
humoured, high-mettled comrade whom they had 
owned as something better and more generous than 
themselves. His features were set and pinched as 
if by illness or by fay and his eyes glowed with 
the fires of hate their brightness seemed un- 
natural. No one knows what a latent volcano the 
heart of any reputed good-fellow may ve, or 
what smouldering savagery lies concealed beneath 
the habitual of an easy temper and a genial 


ition. 
e actual duration of the silence which seemed 
so long was really brief enough, three minutes or 
less ; and it was broken—that silence—by a loud 
cry, a call for help, from Lord Ulswater’s lips, one 
long, d te effort to summon assistance in this 
dire n ‘Help! help!’ was the cry, and the 
sullen echoes from the hollow in the beetling bank 
above gave back the sound, ‘help!’ as in scorn. 
No help came. The call was unheeded in the 
midst of that Babel of shrill screams and a 
and shouts and clamour, where the few men a 
to work tearing at els of the 
carTi and wading the deepening stream. No 
attention the midst of that 
scene of tumult and dismay! Lord Ulswater made 
no further attempt to for aid, but met the 
defiance.— i ery for 1 ps; you 
know best!’ said Sark grimly. Aa came 
back to these words, that were at once an accusa- 
tion and a taunt. The strong white hand, with its 
jewelled fingers, held the rock in a grasp as of 
iron, but Lord Ulswater disdained to waste the 
remains of his strength in fruitless ee to those 
who were too busy to hear his call. He had enough 
to do to bear the burden that weighed him down, 
and he drew his breath with difficulty. 

Sark stood over him, within arm’s-length, coldly 
surveying him as he lay. His foe—the murderer 
of Loys—was at his feet, straining every sinew of 
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his powerful frame to keep his head above the 
surface, and perishing slowly, and by inches, as it 
were, before his very eyes. Here was the man he 
so hated brought low indeed, and on the very 
threshold of a lingering and inevitable death. And 
Sark had pined and longed for this—thirsted and 
eraved for this—for a signal retribution to fall 
on that loathed head. The blow had fallen ; yet 
James Sark was disappointed. The revenge for 
which he had so panted was not so sweet to the 
te as it had been to the fancy beforehand. 
venge never is. Of all the joys that turn-to dust 
and ashes in the fruition, gratified vengeance is 
perhaps the most worthless. 

As he stood, watching the dying struggles of this 
man, whose head was to him as a wolf’s head, caput 
lupi, to be struck, and not spared, he could not 
keep up the heat of his rage as he had done when 
Lo Ulswater was in the pride of his strength. 
There lay the hated wretch, with his fatal beauty 
of face unmarred by bodily suffering or mental 
pangs, stretched like Prometheus on his rock, 
enduring, defeated, defiant in his unpitied pain. 
There seemed to Sark’s wayward heart to be some- 
thing dastardly, something that lowered him in 
his own esteem even below the level of the slayer 
of his wife, in seeing this drowning man go down 
without stretching a hand to help him. 


But the image of Loys, dead upon the floor of | his 


the old Dutch gardener’s cottage, rose up and 
nerved him afresh. Here, still alive, was the 
murderer. ‘Hark you, Mr Carnac,’ the Manxman 
said, stooping over him; ‘I am wiser than you, 
with all your cleverness. I risk nothing, I break 
no law. No act of parliament forbids me to stand 
by and see you get your deserts in this world, 
before you get them in the world to come. I,a 
jail-bird and a e, am your judge and execu- 
tioner at once, yet I transgress none of the statutes. 
I shall see that fair false face of yours sink down 
beneath the water’—— 

‘You are a cowardly cur!’ interrupted Lord 
Ulswater gasping. Perhaps the remembrance of his 
hideous dream—come true now—stung him. 

Sark laughed hoarsely. ‘You are wrong, Mr 
Carnac ; I am not a coward. I’ve jumped overboard 
in the Trades, to pick up a poor child drowning 
before his parents’ eyes, ay! when the shark’s 
back-fin was waving above the water, and not a 
man else of crew or passengers dared make the 
plunge. I have saved three lives, each time coming 
off safe, but only by the skin of my teeth, as we 
sailors say. I never let man, or woman, or child 
die for want of a helping-hand, as I'll let you die, 
Mr Carnac.’ 

He paused but an instant, and then went on, 
speaking in a low but very distinct voice : ‘ You 
wonder, if you can think of anything but the well- 
deserved death you are so near to, why I call your 
Lordship Mr Carnac. For this reason, sir—you 
are no more Lord Ulswater than I am—no more a 

r of England than you are pope of Rome, and 
t Pagans belongs to you about as much as Windsor 
Castle belongs to me. Your nephew is alive !’ 

There was a but incredulous, scornful 
= in Lord Ulswater’s face; but he said 
nothing 


James Sark resumed : ‘ Your nephew, whom you 
thought that you had murdered, not by your own 
— but by the hands of Loys Fleming—he is 

ive!’ 

Lord Ulswater gave a groan like that of a wounded 


lion, driven to bay, and bleeding under the spears. 
‘You lie, thief!’ he made answer. 

Sark’s reply was spoken with a cool bitterness. 
‘Thief I am. But what are you, John Carnac? 
I have been a lawbreaker, and if the law gets 
hold of me, must pay the penalty ; but you are 
worse a thousandfold. I have nanipee no innocent 
child’s inheritance, broken no brother's heart, 
blighted no maiden’s fame, murdered no infant, 
butchered no woman. You have done all these 
things. John Carnac, you are a viler thief than I’ 

For the first time, a quick shiver, as of cold, 
ran through Lord Ulswater’s frame, and his features 

uivered, and his eyelids drooped ; but he lifted 
them again, and looked up at Sark, half in defiance, 
half inquiringly. 

‘Mr ac, said his enemy, drawing nearer yet, 
‘your oy wag is alive, and in the care of those 
who will help him to his rights. Loys, his nurse, 
deceived you, and deceived the doctor, when she 
told you both how the child Guy Carnac lay buried, 
fathoms deep, in the sea that beats against the abbey 
cliff. She _— him. We him, and cared 
for him, under another name, in Australia. There 
are written proofs of this extant, and depositions 
have been taken before a magistrate. To-morrow, 
I shall be by appointment at a lawyer’s office with 
the young lord. He—Paul West—I may tell you 
is feigned name now without fear—is the true 
Lord Ulswater, and you, Mr Carnac—— Ha!’ 

For at that instant there was heard the shrill 
whistle of an approaching train, then a hurried cry, 
a shout taken up by many voices, and soon after- 
wards the tramp of many feet. On they came at a 
run, these new-comers, eager and willing to render 
aid to the miserable sufferers in the late accident. 

‘They shall not save you /’ cried Sark excitedly. 
He had in his hand a heavy piece of wood, three 
feet long or more, which he had caught up in pass- 
ing among the broken carriages. "Phis ragment, 
with its jagged edges, made a formidable club at 
need, and this he now lifted over Lord Ulswater’s 
unguarded head. ‘Die, you butcher!’ he said in 
harsh accents, whirling back the weapon; but 
something held back his arm, and the blow did not 
fall. The good and bad that were in the man were 
striving for mas With all his wrongs and all 
his hate, he could not strike down this powerless 
foe, unresisting, looking into his face. e noise 
of running feet and shouting voices drew nearer. 

John Carnac ground his teeth together. His 
overstrained sinews could bear no more. For 
several minutes he had upborne a load that would 
have crushed the life out of a weaker man, and 
even his forces were spent. His breath came but 
in gasps ; the cold death-dews were on his forehead. 
His heart scarcely could beat, and the chill of the 
last dreadful moments of ing life froze his 
veins. For the world and all its prizes and glories, 
he could not have held on longer. The train had 
come, and rescue had come, but not for him. Too 
late—toorlate for all but one thing! 

‘Sark,’ he said, in a broken whisper, ‘is the 
proof—dependent on your—your 

e 

‘It is, answered the Manxman, bending near 
him. ‘Take that with you whither you are bound.’ 

‘Not so; tell your own tale to the Master of us 
both, cried Lord Ulswater with a sudden fierce- 
ness. ‘ Die, fool, as I die!’ His right arm, broken, 
hung useless ; but he now let go his hold of the rock, 
and, with his left hand, made a grasp at Sark’s 
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throat, so quick, and strong, and deadly in its 
fell intent, that all the Manxman’s 
saved him from that gripe, never to be loosen 
As it was, the sleeve of Sark’s coat was ripped up 
from shoulder to elbow; and then, with a gurgling 
sob, John Carnac, Lord Ulswater, de facto in the 
peerage of England, sank down beneath the surface 
of the stream, and gasped out his latest breath in 
those drowning depths of the dark — 

He was quite dead and cold when they found 
him lying there, alone. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—ONE PEERAGE THE LESS. 


Greer and Starriker were in their office together, 
and not alone. The presence of both partners, for 
more than ten minutes at a time, within the 
compass of their business premises, was of itself 
sufficient to shew that the occasion was abnormally 
important. For, just as we see some husbands and 
some wives always apart, so the members of this 
legal firm had each of them his own line and his 
own department, to which he adhered tenaciously. 
Starriker took the broadly humorous business, 
Greer the genteel comedy. They were very 
friends, but they did not meet every day; and Mr 
Starriker was emphatically the outdoor partner, 

referring to see his clients at a gon where 
iquor might lighten law. o-day, he was in 
attendance at the office, carefully dressed, sedate, 
and silent. ‘Hold your tongue, Starriker; you are 
a dab at the witnesses, and good at elections, but 
I must manage this in my own way, please ’—had 
been the well-meant advice of the senior and less 
jocular partner. 

In the office, as well as Messrs Greer and Star- 
riker, were three persons. One of these three was 
Professor Brum, who looked eminently uncom- 
fortable, but who was shaved, and brushed, and 
washed, to enable him to pass muster in that goodly 
company. Also there were two strangers—one 
young, the other old. The junior, who was a dandy 
of some pretension, was a trim young gentleman of 
three-and-thirt or thereabouts, with colourless 
hair and whiskers very neatly arranged, with the 
loveliest Neapolitan charms rattling on his guard- 
chain, and a backbone officially stiff. He was the 
sort of young gentleman of whom it might safely 
be predicated that his father must be an Honour- 
able Mister, or his mother a Lady Frances ; that 
he had been pitchforked somehow into a private 
secretaryship in some government eee s 
and that he was much admired by himself and the 
young ladies that he could not afford to marry, as 
dreadfully satirical and distressingly clever. 

Mr Standish Wintle had, indeed, to his own 
infinite disgust, been sent from the Home Office 
to ‘look into’ the Carnac affair, to take counsel 
with tenth-rate attorneys of no good odour in the 
profession, and to be brought into personal contact 
with thieves, coiners, and the like. It was ‘police 
business,’ as he remarked indignantly to a friend 
and copyist of his own. Worse still, his chief had 
thought proper to send a legal dry-nurse along with 
him in the shape of a shrewd gray-headed solicitor, 
confidentially busy at the Home Office, and who 
not seldom had the right to call Britannia his 
client, 

Charges such as those against a man of such 
rank and reputation as the rank and reputation 
of Lord Ulswater are serious things, having an 
awkward tendency to recoil upon those who prefer 
them ; therefore, Greer and Starriker had acted 


with delicacy in this matter, communicating with 
the Home Office, instead of risking all by a direct 
application to the county magistrates for that sea- 
side shire where Shellton was situated. The Home 
Office had responded to the summons, not very 
willingly, but perforce. In our days, and in our 
country, officials live in mortal dread of the 
lash of the public press, and have at once a 
nervous horror of doing too much and of doing 
too little. It is no disgrace, after all, to a Secre- 
tary of State that he should very much prefer his 
tenure of power to be as a maiden assize. The 
trying and convicting of a peer of the realm on 
several ugly charges, was what could, under no 
circumstances, be eable in high quarters, and 
was indeed a painful duty at best. But to be 
stigmatised as head of the Circumlocution Office 
has peculiar terrors for the British bureaucrat in 
these times of thin-skinned sensitiveness to print, 
and therefore Standish Wintle and the sensible 
attorney were at the office of Greer and Starriker. 

Proofs had been laid before them, proofs not 
enough, perhaps, for a jury, but quite sufficient to 

e an investigation of the affair imperative. 
There was Huller’s attested deposition. There 
was the written confession of poor Loys. There 
was the gold sleeve-link picked up from the floor 
of the Dutch gardener’s wooden hut in which the 
murdered woman had been found. There were 
two scraps of notes in the handwriting of the 
deceased Stephen Marsh, M.R.C.S., addressed to 
Loys, and relating to the affair. Brum, apprised 
by the telegram sent by James Sark that his 
nephew Bendigo Bill was safe, had made what he 
called a clean breast of all he knew, without, how- 
ever, mentioning the pee Bo | name. The 
sensible lawyer shook his gray head, and even the 
superfine Standish admitted ‘that the case had a 
dark look. 

So they waited. Sark it was for whose coming 
they waited. No one, not even Brum, had seen 
the Manxman since his return from a but 
he had telegraphed a second message to Greer and 
Starriker, promising to be at the office at the time 
appointed, and to bring with him the boy, Guy 
Carnac, the genuine Lord Ulswater, against whose 
life his near relative and heir-presumptive had 
practised, and whose birthright had been usurped. 

But Sark was behind time. The whole story of 
the kidnapping of the young heir, that of the 
murder of Stephen Marsh, and that of the murder 
of Loys, had been told and commented upon, and 
Sark came not. Even the Professor was — 
while Standish Wintle was personally aggriev 
by the disrespect of the absentee towards his 
sublime self. Everything waited for Sark, who 
alone held the clue of these intricate affairs, and 
who was impatiently looked for as the man who 
could explain away incongruities, and throw light 
upon dark places. At last there was a step on 
the threshold, and a hum of voices, and the clerk 
admitted the new-comer. 

Sark—but so pale and haggard, that he seemed 
but as a ghost, the ghost of his former self, belated 
in the daytime. He looked old and ill, and very 
dejected, but his bearing shewed no touch of fear, 
despite the presence of such a government lumi- 
nary as Mr Wintle, baleful to truant prisoners, 
‘I have kept you waiting, gentlemen,’ said James, 
looking pont ‘but it was unavoidable. I have 
bad news to tell you. Lord Ulswater is dead!’ 

There was a general outcry. ‘Dead!’ And 
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suspicious glances were directed at Sark, who met 
them without flinching. 

He smiled—a sad smile it was. ‘I see, gentle- 
men,’ he said, in a resolute tone that carried the 
force of truth with it—‘I see you think I killed 
him. It is known to you all how I hated him, 
and with what good cause, and’—— 

* Now, don’t! Now, be careful, my man : I speak 
in your interest,’ interrupted the solicitor who had 
come in company with Standish Wintle ; ‘don’t do 
it’ It was danuie to that worthy man to hear 
a man bear witness against himself, a thing odious 
to English jurisprudence. 

Sark smiled, more sadly still. ‘Lord Ulswater, 
—or, I should say, Mr Carnac—did not meet with 
his deserts in the way you suppose,’ he said 
quietly. ‘He was in the train that met with that 
accident at Charnley Bridge yesterday. He was 
among the killed. 1, who was a passenger by that 
train, escaped unhurt. I saw his body, with those 
of the others who were drowned, carried to the inn 
two miles off.—I shall attend the —s if you 
think proper, gentlemen,’ the man added, looking 
steadily in the faces of those who looked at him. 

‘But the boy ?’ cried Mr Greer, with a long face. 

Sark shook his head. ‘There was a saying of 
my old father’s, that I’ve had cause to bear in 
mind this day,’ he said gloomily, fixing his eyes 
upon the ground, ‘and that was, that we ought not 
to do evil that good may come of it. Now I see 
we were wrong about the little lord. I meant no 
harm; and Loys, poor sweetheart, meant nothing 


‘ but kindness, when she and I put the child to 


school at Clapham, never intending that the young 
one should be cheated of his own to the last. But 
we thought it was mighty fine and mighty clever 
to act so, a, pg the little lord as a finessing 
player keeps back a court-card, and bringing him 
to claim his rights just when it suited our game. 
So much the worse, so much the worse,’ added 
Sark, turning his head away. 

The rest of those present, all but Brum, ex- 
changed glances. The Professor coughed behind 
his worsted glove. ‘Can’t you explain yourself, 
my good man?’ asked Standish Wintle, adjusting 
his necktie with a peevish air. ‘This is a very irre- 
gular sort of thing, and you will think twice about 
it, if you are wise, before you trifle with government.’ 

Brum shuffled with his feet, and coughed again 
apologetically. ‘I’m sure, gentlemen, beggi 
pardon,’ =f he, ‘that Jem Sark don’t intend to 
trifle with anybody. Don’t you see he’s trying to 
tell us something, and can’t get the words out. 
I’m afraid I can guess what, eh, Jem?’ and the 
Professor sidled up to Sark, patting his shoulder 
kindly, as an amiable bear might have done. The 
Manxman passed the back of his sun-browned hand 
across his eyes, which were wet and glistening. 
He lifted his head, and confronted the company. 

‘Gentlemen all, said James Sark, ‘I’m afraid 
I’ve given you a deal of trouble to no good end. 
There’s no one left alive to be di and pulled 
down out of his high place that Ae ma t to; 
there’s no one left alive to inherit the title that 
was wrongfully assumed. Guy, Lord Ulswater, that 
pretty boy, the little fellow his uncle murdered in 
will, if not in fact—he’s dead too. Some other 
illmess—I forget the Latin name the doctor gave 
it—laid hold of the child while he was yet weak 
after the fever; and though the schoolmaster wrote 
to me, I never got the letter, ranging the country 
as I did, a hunted man. When 1 senched: the 


Clapham school this morning, I heard the bad 
news—the doctor met me coming out—they didn’t 
expect the child to live through the day. And so 
it proved. He knew me, pretty little chap, and 
put his innocent face to mine, as I bent over him. 
“ Kiss Aunt Loys for me, Jem; wish dear Loys 
good-bye.” Those were the last sensible words he 
ever spoke. He didn’t know she was dead, you see, 
and I hadn’t the heart to tell him. He died on 
my shoulder, an hour ago, quite gently, like one 
that falls asleep. And now, pom me the real 
Lord Ulswater is dead, and the false one is dead 
too, and I have no more—it seems to me now—to 
live for or to care for in this world’ 


CONCLUSION. 


It had been James Sark’s intention to devote his 
savings to the p of paying for the funeral of 
poor little Paul West, so called at the Clapham 
school, as well as the expenses of his illness, and 
to work his passage, before the mast, to America. 
But Mr Heythrop, the solicitor from the Home 
Office, being good-natured, and acquainted with 
the great firm of Castles and Taping, gave a hint 
to those respectable solicitors, which caused them 
to take the whole burden of cost upon themselves, 
subject to prospective repayment from the heir-at- 
law to the Carnac landed property ; and there is 
no reason to believe that the Gloucestershire or 
untitled branch of that ancient family grudged 
this expenditure in behalf of one whom they 
privately acknowledged to have been the legiti- 

t Pagans passing as of right to the Carnacs o 
Gloucestershire, Lady Harriet Ashe had neces- 
sarily to seek another home. She has found one 
in Crescent, where she 
reigns a quiet reign over a pretty large segment of 
the spinster society of that famous watering-place. 
She is growing very serious in these latter days, 
and shakes her head when the name of Flora 
Hastings is mentioned in her hearing ; for Flora 
Hastings is acquiring the bad ethinence of a 
desperate flirt, celebrated in Paris, Baden, Nice, 
and Biarritz for the hearts she has flawed, if not 
broken, for the mischief she has done, and the 
admirers whom she has led on to a pro , and 
then laughed at. She takes a d pleasure 
in troubling the course of true love, in makin 


g | engaged men act basely to the betrothed one, an 


in marring the most judicious arrangements. 
Chaperons of both sexes are furious with her, and 
many a Belgravian matron lays the breaking off 
of her daughter’s engagement at Flora’s door. 

Yes, Flora is much changed, and for the worse. 
The miserable death of Lord Ulswater might of 
itself have softened and chastened her wilful 
nature; but the discovery of his hidden wicked- 
ness, exquisitely painful at the time, afterwards 
hardened her disposition, and gave a dash of reck- 
lessness to her character and conduct, such as often 
results in tolerably women from their findi 
themselves deceiv: She gradually pr 
latent qualities of which her relatives had no pre- 
vious idea ; among others, those of an imperious will 
and a wong temper, which gave her a mastery 
over others, as such wills and tempers usually do. 
She dragged her mother abroad, much to that lady’s 
Ho ar and has never consented since to be brought 
back to England for more than a month at a time. 

Old Benjamin Huller died in hospital. James 
Sark was careless for a time of everything, ran 
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considerable risk of being retaken, and sent back to 
complete his term of banishment in Western 
Australia. From this he was saved, however, 
partly by the forbearance of the Home Office, 
which, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, winked at the returned transport’s irregular 
absence from his place of exile, and partly by the 
assiduity of old Brum, who gave him no rest till 
they were both clear out of England. They 
arrived safely in America, and are understood to be 
earning an honest livelihood in one of the manu- 
facturing towns on the Susquehanna, where Sark’s 

t practical abilities as a machinist and 
Soatieone have acquired for him the post of 
foreman in a factory, with a prospective in 
the concern. But he is a broken-spirited man ; 

ve, industrious, ; another person 

m the merry vagabond of old days. He, too, is 
reputed to be growing serious, but in another and 
more earnest degree than Lady Harriet. The loss 
of Loys has changed him, perhaps for ever. 

Greer and Starriker were by no means sent 
empty-handed away. For a while, indeed, the 
junior partner was despondent as to any return for 
trouble and costs out of pocket. But Mr Greer 
knew better. He was well aware that men are 
never so liberal as when a fortune has devolved 
upon them in so sudden a fashion as to be reckoned 
as a windfall ; and indeed the distant cousins, who 
now inherited the abbey and the lands, and who 
are to be baronets as soon as a new promotion adds 
to the number of that order, —— perhaps, if 
they steer clear of matrimonial and _ political 
blunders for a generation or so, were willing to 
something handsome to keep a public sti from 
being affixed to the name of Carnac. Greer and 
Starriker’s black-mail was forthcoming. 

But although public scandal was averted, although 
the death of John, Lord Ulswater, an orator of pro- 
mise and a nobleman of high deplored 
in decorous newspaper paragraphs, evil things were 
whispered concerning The dead and 
in the families of Hastings, Ashe, and Carnac, much 
was known, and much more was conjectured with 
tolerable accuracy. The wrong that had been done 
was never righted; the orphan heir was never 
openly — of, save as Paul West, and the peer- 
age of Ulswater was officially supposed to expire 
with its late possessor, John tt 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

ARTISANS and artificers, as well as art, have been 
much talked about of late, particularly in connec- 
tion with strikes and trades’ unions. Among these 
last, those of Sheffield have made themselves con- 
spicuous ; and the epithet ‘ detestable,” which was 
applied to the town of Sheffield a few years ago, 
appears to have been but too well merited. e 
call ourselves a civilised and Christian nation, and 
yet the fact a in naked horror, that the 
working-men to secure to no 
an imaginary advantage, have trated atrocious 
murders, and inflicted injuries which 
made life a burden to the sufferers. the school 
and the pulpit cannot put a stop to crimes such as 
these, it is high time that the legislature should try 

ong the papers read at the closing meeting o 
the Royal Society’s session, a of 


— interest. One by Lord Oxmantown on the 
bservations of the Great Nebula in Orion, made 
with the Earl of Rosse’s huge telescopes from 1848 
to 1867, adds largely to our knowledge of that 
remarkable phenomenon, and, being illustrated by 
careful drawings, will be accepted as a standard for 
reference for centuries to come. Lord Oxmantown 
is still a young man, and astronomers everywhere 
will be gratified at this promise of his carrying on 
the work so ably begun by his father the earl.— 
A by Mr of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Dublin, on the Physical Constitution of the 
Sun and Stars, is also worth notice, as it treats 
of a subject which has of late years grown to be 
more and more appreciated by students of physical 
science. The gases which form the atmosphere 
outside of the sun’s photosphere, lie, so to speak 
in strata, the heaviest (barium) at the bottom, an 
the lightest (hydrogen) at the top. The rays of 
light which pass from the lowermost and most 
ee heated strata, are — by the upper 
and cooler strata, which send them forth with a 
drogen, sodium, and magnesium, constitute a 
—_ cold region, and the ees they shew in the 
ctrum, when examined for analysis, are black. 
e two most abundant gases of the sun’s outer 
atmosphere are hydrogen and iron, and they play 
therein the same part which nitrogen and oxygen do 
in the earth’s. 
In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution 
On the Doctrine of the Correlation of Force in its 
bearing on Mind, Professor Alexander Bain shews 


y | that the extension of that correlation to mind must 


be made through the nerve-force. According as 
the mind is exerted, force is drawn away from the 
proper corporeal functions, which are to that extent 
a wl We all know by common experience 
that great mental exertion is rarely combined with 
great physical robustness ; neither do we find many 
examples of a combination of different modes of 
mental excellence. Leonardo da Vinci was a great 
artist and a great man of science ; but how few have 
there been like him. Great sensibility is seldom 
associated with great activity of tem ent, nor 
intellectual originality with emotional exuberance. 

Mr A. G. tyne has made a communication 
to the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia about 
ground-batteries, in which he argues that the best 
way to develop electrical science and its pel 
tions would be to make free use of the earth as a 
reservoir of electricity. A battery for generating 
a permanent current of galvanic electricity, uniform 
in its action, and of considerable power, can be 
made by burying in the earth, a few feet below the 
surface, a sheet of zinc and a sheet of copper, about 
eight inches apart, the e between them being 
filled with the damp earth dug from the hole. An 
insulated wire attached to each plate will lead the 
current —_ by the action of the two metals 
to any place where it may be required for use. By 
a contrivance of this kind, Mr tyne kept a 
mechanical figure moving for three years without 
interruption. Hence other mechanical movements 
might be devised and electrotype processes carried 
on by the cheap and simple —— of burying 
a couple of plates as above described. Another 
e was to pl a 
basket of coke into a pond, and connect it by a 
copper wire with a buried zinc-plate, whereby 
he produced a current which was employed to 
excite an electro-magnet during sev months, 
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And it may be accepted as a fact, that a per- 
manent ground-battery may be made by burying 
some five or six feet deep a zinc-plate bent into 
the form of a tub without a bottom, with a layer 
of common coke enclosing it within and without, 
but not in contact. The contact must be made by 
copper wires carefully insulated, which, when pro- 
longed, will convey the current in any direction. 
From these practical details, Mr Ballantyne pro- 
ceeds to explain that the whole subject of electrical 
science is much simpler than most people suppose, 
and that all we have to get thoroughly acquainted 
with is, that there are but two currents that have 
ever been detected in any electrical, magnetic, or 
pa series, and that these two currents have 

ut two properties—quantity and intensity. All the 
terms hitherto used to describe these currents are 
faulty, but the most faulty are positive and negative. 
These two terms, originated in the early days of 
electrical experiment, will now have to be dis- 
carded by men of science, who will probably sub- 
stitute for them the terms major and minor. In 
any case, - ground-battery remains as an — 
apparatus for various economic electro- 
tyPy, and so forth; while it is perhaps the best 

at could be adopted to generate currents which 
are to be applied in the treatment of disease. 

Many unmarried persons—especially middle- 
aged bachelors—have long been trying to persuade 
themselves that single life is favourable to longevity. 
But Dr J. Stark of Edinburgh has published a 
paper in which he — that, on the contrary, 
married folk live the longest. ‘Taking a nine years’ 
average of the deaths in Scotland, he finds that at 
all ages, excepting from ten to fifteen years, more 
males die than females. He then inquires as to 
whether marriage has any effect on male and female 
life, and the answer he gets is remarkable, for, from 
the tables which he has drawn up, it appears that 
at every age from 20 to 85, the death-rate of the 
married men is very much smaller than that of the 
unmarried. In the first five years, 20 to 25, out of 
every 100,000 unmarried men in Scotland, 1174 
died during the year, while of married men there 
died not more than 597. From 25 to 30, the num- 
bers were respectively 1369 and 865; 30 to 35, 
they were 1475 and 907; 40 to 45, they were 1689 
and 1248; 60 to 65, they were 4330 and 3385; and 
so on. From these figures, it is easy to see how 
great is the advantage of longevity on the side of 
the married men. Then trying the question another 
way, Dr Stark finds that, reckoning the whole of 
the married and the whole of the unmarried from 
the age of 20 to the close of life, the married men 
live 594 years, the bachelors only 40 years. 

With regard to women, it is found that the 
married die in a higher proportion than the un- 
married during the three five-yearly periods, 15 to 
20, 20 to 25, 25 to 30; but that in the next two 
periods—30 to 35, and 35 to 40—the married die at 
a lower rate than the unmarried. From 40 to 45, 
the advantage is slightly in favour of the unmarried ; 
after 45, the condition is again reversed. ‘ Seeing 
things are so,’ says Dr Stark, ‘there seems to be 
nothing to prevent the higher death-rate of the 
sansied women under 30 years of age to be quite 
arrested. Once we know the cause, the remedy 
lies in our own hands. Medical men all know 
whence the dangers attending the birth of the first 
child chiefly arise. Most of them are removable 
if taken in time. They are causes almost entirely 


i to our civilisation, and to our faulty habits, 


which produce an over-excitable, over-stimulated, 
nervous, worn-out frame, where health and vigour 
ought alone to exist.’ 

A conviction has for some time been growing 
among the leading civil-engineers of Germany that 
the use of wood in the construction of railways is 
a mistake. Wooden sleepers soon perish, espe- 
cially in hot climates, and the cost and risk of 
renewal are alike If nothing but iron were 
used, the renewal would not be frequent, as at 
present, for the life of a good iron rail may be 
reckoned as thirty years; consequently, in dif- 
Sane gate of Germany, railways have been con- 
structed without the use of wood. The rail is 
made about nine inches high, with a broad flat 
base, which rests on a well-prepared bed of ballast, 
and when properly fixed, is further supported by a 
layer of gravel. Thus constructed, the jerky motion 
of a train, occasioned by numerous cross-sleepers, 
is done away with ; the hammering sound becomes 
a steady, continuous roar, the longitudinal bearing 
is distributed over a distance, and the 
need for repairs occurs but rarely. Some of the 
railway engineers in the United States have taken 
up the question, and come to the conclusion, that 
an iron permanent way is the best for their 
country, especially in the vast treeless regions of 
the North-west. The iron trade is reported to 
have been dull of late: if all the railway com- 
panies of Europe were to resolve on adopting an 
iron permanent way, the demand for the metal in 
the new form would be so great, that the trade 
could hardly fail to be brisk for years to come. 

The application of Electro-magnetism to the 
working of iron, attributed in our April number 
to ‘ certain ingenious iron-smelters of Sheffield,’ is, 
it appears, due to Mr William Robinson, who has 
patented the process in question. 


THE POPLAR. 


Tue plume-like poplar rises tall 
Upon the faint-horizoned plain, 
Where common, farm, and towered Hall, 
And purpled mass of woods, and chain 
Of blue and silver waters call 
The white cloud from the neighbouring main. 


The branches light an amber shower, 
A veil of leaflets, round them throw ; 

And in the soft and airy hour, 
It waveth softly to and fro ; 

With not a tree or hawthorn bower 
For miles of daisied turf below. 


The morn its single shadow flings 
Where pass the dog and shepherd boy ; 
And when the all-golden Evening brings 
Calm in the sky and silent joy, 
Alone the warbler in it sings 
The song of rest from all employ. 


The Tale, Lorp ULtswaTEr, now finished, will be 
Sollowed next week with the first portion of an Original 
Novel, entitled 

ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
By the Author of ‘Losr Str MasstncBerp,’ &c. 
To be continued weekly. 
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